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METHODS OF TEACHING SPANISH 

This topic is indeed an embarrassing one for me since I know 
that you will expect to hear all about a new and wonderful method 
of teaching Spanish. One by means of which you will be able to 
change English-speaking pupils, especially Easterners who have 
"never even heard a word of Spanish," as so many will tell you, 
into black-eyed "senoritas" who not only know how to speak it 
fluently, but also act it, for you know that half the meaning of" some 
Spanish words lies in the significant shrug of the shoulder or the 
motion of the hand, as, for example, "Quien sabe," or in answer to 
"i Como esta Vd ?"— "; Regular !" 

By this method of which you may expect to learn you would 
probably be spared all drudgery of repeating the seemingly simple 
things so essential to a correct knowledge of the language, of drilling 
on idiomatic constructions, and the many little things that pupils 
just do not seem to get. However, you will be sadly disappointed — 
I should be, if I had come to a meeting to hear a talk on "Methods 
of Teaching Spanish," and I had not been given the magic key of 
the door to "Spanish Overnight." "Pero no hay atajo sin trabajo" 
and you do agree with me that it would have to be a Rip Van 
Winkle's night in many cases. 

I am sure that all of you have had friends say to you, upon learn- 
ing that you are a Spanish teacher, that they studied Spanish four 
years in High School and that they cannot carry on a simple con- 
versation. The sad part of it is that their statement is generally true. 
What is the matter? Who is to blame? Teacher? Method? Or 
pupil ? Or all of these ? My answer would be all three are to blame, 
but I always try to defend myself by saying that by actual count — 
and I always go through all the multiplication and division involved 
to make my argument more impressive and weighty — we have a 
pupil in a Spanish atmosphere created in the class room, exactly 135 
hours in a scholastic year, or 8y 2 days of 16 hours, which would be 
about the length of a day were that pupil in a Spanish home in a 
Spanish country. Then in the four years of his High School career 
we would have him just about 34 days. I mention this to show you 
how important it is to make the most of every minute in your class- 
room to transport your pupils — each and every one — into a sunny 
patio of an elegant home in beautiful Spain, or take them for a walk 
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or drive along the fashionable paseos of the big cities of some of 
oitr South American republics. 

Do you get that atmosphere from any grammar? — If you do, 
please show it to me, for I am still looking for it. Please do not 
misunderstand me, for I consider a textbook an essential instrument 
in the hands of the student, and the choice of a textbook by a teacher 
is as important as the selection of the shade or color of her dress to 
bring out the beauty of her eyes or the color of her hair. And, just 
as not everyone can wear the same style of dress, so not every gram- 
mar which is a success in the hands of one teacher is so in the hands 
of every one. I know from experience that the book agents are 
only too willing to send examination copies of their new books. Oh ! 
you make a big mistake if in looking over your mail you disregard 
or only half read the announcements of a new book just published. 
The book agents, who in the estimation of so many of you take up 
your "precious time," are your best friends. But never introduce a 
book just because your friend advises it — look it over — study it over 
carefully and then try it. If you do well with it, like a becoming 
dress, wear it, but remember it will in time look ragged and a new 
one must be bought. If you like it so very well, make it over by 
using the foundation, but always instill and combine new tilings. 
A clean or new set of collars and cuffs often makes the same school 
dress look new. That is the way you should treat your text. 

But where get the new things to instill interest? First of all you 
must get into the atmosphere yourself. One's personal appearance 
has a great deal to do with the happiness of your school room. When 
you know that you are neat — not over-dressed nor old-fashioned — 
you are not as self-conscious as when you know that somethino- is 
wrong with your apparel. But it is needless to say this, for teachers 
now-a-days are not subjects for penny valentines. For example, a 
red, white and green ribbon worn on Mexican Independence day 
may seem a little thing, but you have no idea of its effect, even if 
the ones who really appreciate it are absent celebrating, as they 
naturally would be, especially in a border city. Flags on the walls, 
pictures of foreign places, etc., all of these make it easier for you 
to get into the spirit and make your room give forth a Spanish 
atmosphere, thus helping greatly. 

My next suggestion is rather a delicate one, but I think it timely 
to bring it in. I shall be very frank. If you cannot love your little 
Mexican and Spanish pupils as much as the English-speaking ones — 
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my advice to you is give up teaching Spanish — for you cannot love a 
language whose people you hate. That is a problem you may not 
have here, but it does exist and it needs people without any prejudice 
to create a friendly feeling between our sister republics and our- 
selves, and indeed this is a serious duty and responsibility of a 
Spanish teacher. Not only in the class room should there be a 
demonstration of this perfect understanding, but out of school. A 
teacher who greets her pupils in Spanish off the campus as well as 
in the class room immediately makes that pupil feel that she thinks, 
feels and acts in Spanish. Very soon she will receive a Spanish 
reply and part of her work is accomplished without much effort. 

Since a language is a habit of the ear and a function of the 
tongue it is but natural that Spanish should be the language of the 
class room. Chorus work, especially in large classes, is very good, 
but the teacher must be on the alert to catch any mispronunciation 
or error, as well as to see that each one takes part. Games in class 
are lots of fun. One of my favorite ones is to start a sentence for 
instance — I am going to Spain and I shall take a book in my trunk. 
The next one repeats the last part, making it short and snappy, 
adding another noun. The moment that one misses to name the 
nouns in order, or the moment the list is too long to be given with 
reasonable speed, start again. You'll keep their attention and 
interest. Repetition fosters self-assurance. 

Songs always amuse my students because I do not know how to 
sing, but I find someone with a good voice who is willing to carry 
the class along. You'll hear them humming the songs around the 
school. At first they will not appreciate the little rhymes, but upon 
comparing Mother Goose rhymes, for example, Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock, etc., with the ones you find in so many elementary texts they 
learn to understand them. Club work where you play games, put 
on one act plays, etc., is helpful and beneficial to student and teacher. 
You really have numberless games you can teach — simply translate 
some of your English ones into Spanish. 

The day after a holiday when no one is prepared I have found 
Stoddard's lectures a treat for the class. I always enjoy reading it 
myself and I never tire of his wonderful descriptions. I could 
enumerate so many ways of making pupils work hard and still feel 
that they are playing, and you know many too. 

Since Spanish is to be the language of the class room, what part 
in the work does speaking it take? Both aspects of language must 
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be studied, but speaking, though it is not an end, is rather a means 
to an end, for how can we understand it fully unless we comprehend 
it when spoken to, or unless we can speak it ? Oral facility leads to 
thinking in the idiom, and this ability leads to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of its literature. 

The first essential step is a good pronunciation. This is impera- 
tive. This is where singing is an invaluable aid, for it develops the 
ear, which is the proper receptive organ of language before the 
faculty of speech. 

Immediately following this drill on pronunciation, speaking with 
a well-defined purpose must set in. All answers must be in complete 
sentences and often to give power and self-assurance the recitation 
can be dramatic. All actions of the pupil should be accompanied by 
the corresponding language of the pupil. Security is thus attained. 
Blackboard work is carried on hand in hand with the oral to impress 
also the visual and graphic centers besides the auditory and motor- 
speech. The more appeals you make the more senses are awake to 
be impressed. Recast the text in oral exercises — change singular for 
plural, in nouns and verbs, positive to negative, opposites where 
possible. Let all reading material be presented as speaking material, 
and this is even possible in the inductive method of teaching gram- 
mar. Grammar is made up of observations of the manner in which 
natives express themselves. Therefore we should talk and thus 
teach grammar, for it cannot be taught without the language, nor 
should it be taught for its own sake, but rather in conjunction with 
the foreign language. A system of grammar study must be devel- 
oped which will be rational, useful and usable, with little theory and 
much application, for grammar should illuminate the language, but 
language should not illustrate the grammar. 

At all cost instill self-reliance, therefore no new principle should 
be taken up that has not beforehand been prepared by the teacher, 
especially in the progressive method where we should strive to add a 
little advance work upon a solid foundation. Haste in elementary 
work is time lost, for no accurate knowledge is acquired. 

How much speaking shall be done in class, what prominence 
shall we assign to it? Give to it that paramount position which is 
absolutely essential for any success in language work, for with 
speaking the work begins, from it the work in writing is developed, 
and upon it the work in reading is based. The ability to speak a 
living language opens a storehouse of intelligence leading to a 
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proper appreciation and understanding of the foreign countries. 
But that does not mean that English should be excluded entirely. 
Systematic grammar work, the study of the comparison between 
the mother tongue and the new language, is best done in English. 
Abstract grammar work is scarcely ever fruitful. Remember that 
we are teachers of Spanish, not of Spanish grammar alone. 

I said before let all reading be presented as material for speaking. 
Painful and pitiful translation makes an understanding of the work 
impossible. By speaking your class will be alive as it should be, 
enthusiasm and interest will be patent, originality, self-activity, and 
self-reliance will be engendered, thus developing a pupil's person- 
ality. True, work will be slower, but surer and more thorough, for 
thought will be centered on the content and not only on the form. 
With a comparative mastery of the spoken language one gains power 
and the study of the language will be a pleasure, not a task. This 
enjoyment will create an appetite for knowledge, for improvement 
which is essential in the education, thus making the goal of our 
instruction a living reality and not a lifeless phantom. 

I have become pedantic in my paper, exactly what I set out not 
to do. In conclusion I have but one message to give you. Put into 
your teaching your heart and soul, make yourself happy in your 
work and your pupils will react in the same way. Be patient with 
earnest efforts, for you went through the same trials and difficulties, 
and you will reap the reward in the end, for an effort encouragingly 
approved by the teacher will call forth next time a greater one on 
the part of the pupil. Make of yourself a pupil again — look back 
upon the teachers you loved and ask yourself why. It was not 
because of what she taught you, but because of her manner and 
personality — she made her classes a joy for you. Win the love of 
all your pupils and they will learn and work. Remember that "What 
is not learnt with pleasure is only half learnt." 1 

Sylvia M. Vollmer 
El Paso Junior College 



'A paper read at a meeting of the Northern California Chapter of The 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish held in Berkeley, July 18, 1922. 



